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David Ilalberslam is a 
longtime observer of the 
war in Indochina. As a 
flow York Times corre- 
spondent in Vietnam, he 
won a Pulil-cr Prise for 
his 1963 coverage of 
South Vietnam. 

By DAVID HAL2ERSTAM 

Miami HcralS-Kcwidoy Wire 

From the start there has 
always been a 
hole in the , 
doughnut of 
V i e t namiza- 
- i-' | t i' o n. All 
Hanoi had to 

BSMSn?,!|- do was', bide 

it] I its time, build 
up its resources, wait until 
.the American force level was 
minimal and then in 1972, an 
election year, come down the 
trails and fight one battle. 
One battle. 

I cannot think of anyone 
knowledgeable about Viet- 
nam who did not think some- 
thing like this would happen 
and that when it did, Presi- 
dent Nixon would be locked 
in. He was elected, after all, 
to end the war, not to mine 
anyone’s harbors and not to 
play brinksman with the So- 
viets. 

Yet he was attached to an 
essentially bankrupt policy. 
He could not send back com- 
bat troops without ripping 
apart his own country. He 
could bomb, but bombing 
does not .work, and it has a 
negative effect in America. 

So bombing could not stem 
the tide. Nor could the Army 
of the Republic of (South) 
Vietnam. The ARVN, to be 1 ' 
blunt, is a defeated army — 
in.' .fact, a twice-defeated 
army, defeated w h e n it 
fought alongside the French 
and defeated again, desp'ite 
massive American, aid, by the 
Viet Cong in 1960-6-1. 

The AR.VN has not 
changed. It is the feudal ex- 
tension 
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So a few years later they 
sent the ARVN into Laos, 
and they got their asses 
whipped, none of which had 
any effect upon Ellsworth 
Bunker's estimates .and out- 
looks for the future, nor his 
importance and credibility as 
a witness in Washington. 


BUNKER 


NIXON 


IN 1989, Henry Kissinger, 
who is much admired in 
Washington for having the 
best sense of humor in the 
Nixon Administration (the 
competition is not too keen), 
met with a group of visiting 
Asians. They asked if the 
Nixon Administration was 
going to repeat the mistakes 
in Vietnam of tho Johnson 


its officers hold positions 
largely through nepotism and 
political intrigue. The simi- 
larity .between it and China 
in 1916-19 is eerie. Can we 
be surprised that in a last 
desperate move after the bat- Administration, 
tie of Quang Tri, President 
Thieu fires high-ranking offi- 
cers? 

But can Thieu fire Thieu? 

Me is produced by the same 
corrupt system. 


THE REALITY of ARVN 
has always been clear to 
Hanoi and most of the world, 
clear in fact to all but the 
American decision-makers, 
including most noticeably 
Ellsworth Bunker, that gen- 
tle, attractive, patrician New 
i np lander who has so sys- 
i> matically sent back falla- 
cious projections and esti- 
mates. 

In 1 06?, about two months 
before the Tet offensive, I 
was in Saigon, and it was a 
time of remarkable American 
optimism, with Bunker one 


"No,” he answered, "we 
will not repeat their mis- 
takes. We will not send 500,- 
000' men.” Pause. “We will 
make our own mistakes, and 
they will be completely our 
own.” ‘Appreciative laughter 
and much enjoyment of the 


'Except that Kissinger’s 
joke is no longer a laughing 


of the most optimistic of all. 
i-liad dinner at his house 
with a greup of journalists,' son 
ami he talked enthusiastical- warned that 
ly about the ARVN and his 


matter. To an extraordinary 
degree the Nixon Administra- 
tion has repeated the m i s- 
takes and miscalculations of 
the Johnson Administration 
.(prompting Russell Baker to 
describe it all as the reign of 
President Lynddn B. Nixon- 
ger). 

The result is the most re- 
cent 1 and desperate bench- 
mark of escalation of great 
risk and dubious value, one' 
repeatedly rejected by John- 
himself. The CIA even 
such a move 
would have little effect. 


great dream — sending the 
ARVN into Laos. At that 
point I broke into laughter 
and the ambassador, puzzled, 
asked me why. 

"Because if you send them 
into Laos, they’ll get their 


A FEW DAYS before he 
took this step, Richard Nixon 
was • reassuring the nation 
that Vietnamization was 
going well, and Kissinger, 
high-tailing it toward credi- 
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vasion was a desperate gam- 
ble, "one last throw of the 
dice” by Hanoi. Clearly, 
Nixon-Kissingcr, like their 
predecessors, were wrong. 
They, too, were becoming im- 
paled on Vietnam. 

(Ten years ago, watching 
the latest in a stream of 
American officials arrive in 
Saigon just long enough to 
announce that victory was 
just around the corner, .Neil 
Sheehan would nudge me 
and say: "All, another foolish 
westerner come to lose his 
reputation to Ho • Chi 
Minh.”) Nixoiv. and Kissing- 
er, too, had accepted a cor- 
rupted and corrupting report- 
ing system. 

But what went Wrong and 
why? 

In my judgment, the cru- 
cial mistakes have been: 

•Q The insistence- upon 
seeing South Vietnam as- a 
real country With a real pres- 
ident and a real army; seeing 
the south as a genuine ajly 
with a high degree of politi- 
cal legitimacy that deserves 
a great , amount of American 
aid, and most important, 
thinking that the south was 
capable of performing the 
tasks demanded of it by 
American strategy and rheto- 
ric. 

South Vietnam, George 
Ball wrote in 1965, is an 
army without a country. 
Nothing has changed since 
then. Yet under Nixon there 
has been no tempering of 
American aims and rhetoric 
to reality, that is, to the self- 
-evident limits of the Ameri- 
can ability to effect its will 
in South Vietnam, and the 
capacity of the South Viet- 
namese to withstand the 
thrusts of their better-moti- 
vated countrymen. 

Actually the tipoff on the 
Nixon policies came before 
he took office. In the last few 




Averell llarriman, trying to 
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fe: r aulty Intelligence 

itrD'When the North Vietnamese in-. 
Evasion came six weeks ago, why didn’t 
(.the United States know where it was 
^doming and what size it was likely to 
r.be? : ■■■-■ 

ISrlHow could the enemy prepare an of- 
fensive involving the arming and posi- 
tioning of hundreds of thousands of 
;;men with American intelligence 
^nowlng so little of what was about to 
^happen? 

; For months we had been told that 
«®he enemy was preparing an offensive. 
|it was reasonable to assume that both 
Washington and Saigon had some idea 
Where he would hit • and in what 
'•fashion. 

Wi ’But our- military men and our 
Sjjlquth Vietnamese ally were surprised. 
r-The; Soviet-built tanks came scudding 
’Across the Demilitarized Zone and 
smashed South Vietnamese positions. 
Some of the South Vietnamese obvious- 
ly did not fight well and some did not 
fight at all. The failures cannot be ex- 
cused, and the forebodings of disaster 
for the South Vietnamese cause may 
become the reality unless the South 
Vietnamese fight better. 

sH H* #■ 

‘..But the United States also had a 
responsibility and that responsibility 
.■included assessment of intelligence as 
-well as providing air support for the 
"South Vietnamese. 

p United States News and World 
Report magazine reported that 
■American officials were presented by 
opposing analyses of the pre-invasion 
-buildup. The Central .intellig ence 
Agency thought the enemy wotmr not 
invade across the Demilitarized Zone. 

! The. Defense Intelligence Agency ■ 
j 'predicted that the neutral zone would ; 
“be . the invasion route and said that the 
-United States should prepare for the 
'Worst. \ 

The New York Times Service had j 
. a. different report. It said that the Na- 
tional Security Council’s Intelligence 
’. Committee, headed by Henry Kissinger, 
'thought the thrust would come from 
’•West. to East against Kontum in the 
.Central Highlands. - * 
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^>“The Times quoted other In- ; 
’telligence analysts as saying there had 
been no intelligence failure, that the 
policy makers had been fully informed 
about the enemy capability “though we 
couldn’t tell just when or where he ; 
.\yould strike.” i 

We find it hard to believe that in- 
telligence did its job adequately when ' 
our side was caught so completely by t 
surprise. ; 

-’ - Columnist Bill Buckley and others 
•have talked darkly of sacking 
American generals for having been too 
optimistic and for having made too 
many mistakes and miscalculations on 
•the basis of information that proved er- , 
roneous. 

' But this isn’t the American Civil 
War, when Lincoln sifted his generals 
until he found Grant. The denigration 
of the military in this country has gone 
much too far, in our opinion, and the 
advice to rough up the generals for the 
errors of the Vietnam War adds to the 
emotional heat without pointing the 
way to end the war. 

This is not the time to be finding 
scapegoats. Not when the President is 
trying to withdraw American forces un- 
der honorable conditions and has risked 
a confrontation With Soviet Russia and 
Red China in order to accomplish that 
end. 

But America’s intelligence must do 
better in other parts of the world — 
the Mideast, Latin- America — if we are 
tb escape the sorry consequences of 
wrong guesses about our Communist 
adversaries and their capabilities. 
When the stakes are so high, , our , 
country cannot afford to miscalculate^ 
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